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APPROACH TO CRITICISM 


HATEVER may be the attitude of the world to the critic of art, 
and the critic fares better by far than the creative artist, he is 
well advised to regard his own work with prayerful consideration. If he 
does not approach it with humility then he is sowing the seeds of failure. 
Many, perhaps, will accept his pronouncements as authoritative but the 
public cannot be consistently misled forever. If anyone has pondered 
on what really constitutes criticism, it will be discovered that, human 
nature being what it is, there can be no final, authoritative criticism in 
the field of art. Reduced to its essentials criticism is personal opinion. 
One may sharpen his faculties of perception and his ability to discern the 
genuine from the spurious to that point where his judgments will be fair- 
ly generally correct. Yet always he is forced to work with a mind that is 
colored and shaped by personal taste and prejudice. Even if his ability 
as a critic is proved, his success will nevertheless depend proportionately 
on his success in ridding his mind of the purely personal reaction. Con- 
stitutionally some critics, acknowledged experts in one field of an art, 
are incapable of rendering sound judgment in another. Thus it is easy to 
imagine that a classicist, by training unsympathetic to any art outside 
that school, is not quite the best judge of Picasso in painting, Strindberg 
in music and Amy Lowell in poetry. Even in the classics he may have 
his predilections and animadversions. 
Therefore, above all, the critic’s approach should be conscientious 
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and conscientiousness of itself induces humility. “In my opinion,” “I be- 
lieve,” “According to my lights,” are phrases which are too seldom found 
in the critic’s written or spoken words. “It is,” on the other hand, 
comes over-easily. The intelligent do not accept one man’s, or one 
group’s, ipse dixit. Verdi is still raptly enjoyed no matter how some 
critics may shout that Wagner and the Wagnerites are the only producers 
of good operatic music and that those who appreciate Verdi are little 
short of morons artistically. The editor, through publication, can ask, 
not demand, that his readers regard all that comes from his presses as 
irrevocably stamped with excellence. No sensible editor does. He does 
place his own approval on his publications, item for item, but if he is 
humble he does not insist that every one react to a particular work as he 
has reacted to it. Naturally if he is worthy of his position, he is con- 
vinced that he has chosen well but he should not quarrel with one who, 
as conscientiously and humbly as he, asserts that he has not. He is en- 
titled, however, to throw out of the window any criticism which is pat- 
ently based on personal taste. 

The editor obviously stands as a critic in his relations to all those who 
submit manuscripts to him. His rejections do not necessarily imply that 
the work is not good although, unless other reasons are given (and most 
editors protect themselves by advancing such excuses as “We are at 
present overstocked” or “This does not fit in with our present needs”), 
it may imply that he does not consider it good. If the author is himself 
certain of his own critical judgment of bis own work there is no editor to- 
day who should be able to change that judgment. And the converse is 
true for an acceptance does not, through its own conditions, necessarily 
entail a label of excellency. If the editor must be humble, so too must 
the author. 

This is particularly true of the poet and the editors of poetry. There 
are in America today entirely too many editors who are concerned with 
almost everything but an impartial exercise of the critical faculty. And 
there are entirely too many poets who take them seriously on their own 
proclaimed self-valuation. There are, too, poets of some name who are 
more anxious to bestow a kind word where it is not deserved than to 
make even a bow in the direction of truthfulness. No one should be 
more aware of the evils inherent in this situation than the writing-poet. 
And, until we see something like a revival of conscientiousness and hu- 
mility in editors and critics, there is no escape for the poet unless he him- 
self applies criticism in the only instance truly worth-while—searching 
criticism of his work by the poet himself. We cannot too strongly 
recommend our members to adopt this attitude toward all they write. 
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SIMPLE BEING 


A moth in a star’s beam 

underneath a dark tree— 

on its slender wings gleam 

flames in all eternity, 

from the outer deep space 

full of dark and bright things, 

light that fell its fearful pace 

from a star to moth’s wings: 

fragile sailing white flake 

where the silent woods dream, 

that unbeing can’t unmake 

nor creation’s total stream. 
FREDERIC THOMPSON. 


AUGUST INTERMEZZO 


Beyond the circle of the purple hills 
One feels the rising flood of heat. 
The apples hang against the sky 
As though they were in amber; 
Distance is lost in the glassy haze of heat; 
Time itself 
Seems not to stir at all. 
Surely time itself 
Must perish in this stillness; 
Surely no fruit can drop, no leaf can quake; 
The sun can never shake the western hills 
With cataclysmic fires; 
The cool stars must be quenched 
By this infinity of heat... 
Then through the dusty quiet of the house 
There creeps the dry, dry commenting of the clock, 
The garrulous old clock that now and then 
Protests with a queer hiccough, 
And hurries madly on. 
RICHARD H. PERKINSON. 
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APOLOGY TO MY NEIGHBORS IN AUTUMN 


In these still days far lovelier than summer 
There is no need of talk, no need to hear 
Tales of strange places from each latest comer. 
Rather avoid all comers, rather fear 
The whir of motors chugging up the drive. 
Like the assiduous bees who haste to hive 
Ia attic windows, striving now to win 
The last gold honey for the last wax bin, 
So I, for my own harvest must be free. 
The humming silence is compelling me 
To swing the hinges on each rusty door 
That locked away my spirit, and let pour 
Inward the harmony of leaf and flower. 
I could sit, sun-drenched, on this hummock, hour by hour, 
Sloughing off worldliness, growing as sound 
And simple as this pear tree on this ground. 
MILDRED WHITNEY STILLMAN. 


DEPTH 


Beat, thrash the water with blind hands, 
Thrust dumbly upward, smothered with a cry, 
The packed denial of a breath, the alien sky 
Betrays, battens under, fetters with iron bands 
For death’s consignment—struggle one time more, 
Break water, gasp, taste the keen pain, 
The thin sharp joy the bursting lungs forbore— 
Know life again. 
Lie calmly now reft from grief’s dark duality; 
Face upwards to the sun-filled firmament, 
Drink deep, drink deep the peace of unity— 
This is your element. 
Never again shall you be without this wonder— 
The rhythm-rocking of a terrible grief 
That fought through, struggled under, 
Can bear you up as lightly as a leaf. 

MARION BROWN SHELTON. 
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INERADICABLE 


We score 
the slate of life with bad arithmetic 
and more 
bad syntax, faultier declensions, 
believing that with careless flick 
we may erase inadequate dimensions 
and work the problem right, 
by casual sweep 
correct the rhetoric. 
Too late 
we learn the scorings are too deep 
upon the slate. 

EDNA DAVIS ROMIG. 


BEAUTY IN QUIETNESS 


The brittle stillness of a winter night— 
The passive gray of ashes, lately bright— 


The taut, strained stillness just before a storm, 
Foreboding in intensity—a swarm 


Of frantic insects suddenly grown still— 
The after-hours quiet at the mill— 


The whisper-touch of little lives that creep, 
Released from dread while larger creatures sleep— 


Pools brimmed with summer rain, which seem to stop 
Just short of overflow by one bright drop— 


The dwindling echo of a watch-dog’s bark— 
The quietness of cattle after dark... . 


To store away the muted peace of these, 
How one might listen to the silences! 
DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON. 
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UNDERSTANDING 


She did not speak, 

I know not even if she smiled; 

I watched her eyes. 

They spoke, they smiled, 

They seemed to seek 

The words I could not speak. 
VIRGINIA DU BRUL. 


FRATERNITY 


My brother sails a boat in Ireland; 
He casts his nets into the purple sea, 
And hawks his gleaming catch to buy him bread. 


My sister dwells beside the Amazon; 
Upon her breast there hangs a sucking child, 
With tenderness she holds it safe and warm. 


My father tends his reindeer in the North; 
Within his mind the ever-gnawing fear, 
That cold and storm will seize him unaware. 


My mother labors by the Ancient Wall; 
Her shaking fingers weed the growing rice; 
Her fingers, worn and calloused by her toil. 


I am no Cain to shed a brother’s blood; 
Nor yet a Macbeth who leans coward ear 
Against the panels, while the slender sword 
Lets free another’s blood for his advance. 


I am no Cain; yet idle I remain, 

While those who wade in riches set the stage, 

And with my brothers, actors, mouth the lines 

That loose the pallid horseman on the land; 

That wound and kill my brothers’ elder sons; 

That starve the baby on my sister’s breast. 
LOUISE DORAN ROSS. 


THE IRON DOOR 


A reveler at heart, he stirred 
To every gust of golden din; 
But in a secret ear he heard 
The warning drums of discipline. 


“Seek,” Pleasure said, “this lilied rest; 
There is no whiter goal to win.” 

But to his lagging will he pressed 
The tempered spur of discipline. 


Men asked him in the courts of Fame 
By what door he had entered in. 
“No sentry barred,” his answer came, 
“The iron door of discipline.” 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


AROUND THE SANDPILE 


Three shining heads above the amber sand; 
(I should have called them in an hour ago) 
And through the dusk, the glimmer of busy hands, 
The humming of voices, confident and low. 


DePaul, it seems, is building a track for trains, 
With many a hill and many a tunnel wide; 
While Michael, who has a passion for aeroplanes, 
Has wrecked one neatly on a mountain side. 


But Mary has swept the sand with a lilac broom 
And, following a lovely age-old rite, 

Has put her dolls to sleep in a windy room 
With leaves for cover and stars for candlelight. 


(O years that tangle and tear and take away, 
Leave them this will for work, this heart for play. ) 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 
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BURNING BUSH 


Live down mistakes? 
Yes, plant them deep; 
Bury them far 

And let them sleep— 


The burning bush 
From that grim seed 
Will flame against 
Our day of need. 
VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER. 


INGRATITUDE 


Down on the altar 
Clothed in soft linen 
Whiter than skin 
Of the silver-trunked birch tree; 
Down on the candles 
Lifting their whiteness 
From columns of gold 
Wrought by the craft of a reverent workman; 
Down on the crucifix 
Grey in the shadow 
Thrown by the tracery, 
Carved in white marble, 
Of leaf and of flower; 
Down on the door 
Gold in the light 
From the jewel-colored windows, 
Falls the dim light 
Red in the daytime, 
Red in the nightime, 
Telling the love of one who remembered; 
Asking the question as old as Redemption: 
“Were there not ten? 
Then where are the nine?” 
KATHRYN ROBB. 





STARLIGHT 


I love the silver nights of stars, 
(Too bright the moon, too bright) 
I love the softly shadowed lines 
Of purple velvet on the vines. 

Joy enough to see the stars 

(So calm they are, so calm) 
And trace your features quietly 
Along the sky’s deep ebony. 


Let not my life, Lord, 
Too much brightness hold: 
Splendor is strife, Lord, 
When youth grows old: 
Grant only through life’s prison bars 
I see one face against the stars. 
GERTRUDE JANE CODD. 


PONS ASINORUM 


Its knobby knuckle knurled 
In cynical derision, 

The haughty root-lobe swirled 
In bristly unshorn moss, 
Defies a world 


Averse to cynics. Boulders, 
Outcast for their realism, 

Its warted bunion shoulders. 
There its own antedated 
Opinion moulders, 


Exiled from the new springing 
Existences that crowd 
Its heels; unlipped by the clinging 
Indefinite alien voices 
Solidly singing. 
LEWIS DELMAGE. 
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THE TEACHER’S PLEA 


A little twelvemonth and you go from me: 

You whom I took in supple saplinghood 

To prune and nurture to your blossoming. 

And all but you—and you, maybe—will fade 

Quite from my knowing to someotherwhere, 

And all grow mindless of what time you sat 

Intent or drowsy in the panelled room, 

Where windows knock and knock, and latches squeal, 
And that distracting door swings wide again. 


And some of you, I make no doubt, will keep 
A dark resentment at unfairness done, 

Of upraised, angry arm and eyes’ contempt 

Or long-unhealing anguish of a phrase. 

For you these words, that in the aftertime 

My hand may grip your hand in comrade-wise, 
And you may hear me plead for your reprieve 
And you may know what I was fain to give. 


For, children, when I came at first to you 

I came with hands out-thrust to fling largesse, 
Or, truer, to wind your fingers round the keys, 
The golden keys that open treasure-chests. 

And if I bruised your fingers, well, I plead 
The young impatience of a zeal unschooled. 


And if, past all the dull, mechanic round 

That wearied you and was no joy to me, 

If past the humdrum murmuring of words 
You’ve won to lands where words are wizards’ gold 
And speech a druid suantraighe of tune— 

If blue and brown of glossy map can fade 

And towering, timeless headlands fill your gaze, 
And urgent seas, and blue-piled massive hills, 
And white-and-shadow of the city-ways 

And all the ancient kindliness of fields 

Be vivid there— 

If even the drudgery of nine and nine 

Is rumorous of whitely-drooping wings 








Of the ringed hierarchies, the weary “three” 
Haunting-evocative of Trinity, 
The deep and reach of glory that is One 
Be dim-sweet in your spirit, say: “He gave:” 
For surely this is what I sought to give. 
RIOBARD O. FARACHAIN. 


THIS FOG 


Alone, my Soul, where rolls the querulous fog, 
Above unquiet fronds of mobile surge. 
(I hear the curlew crying, 
Like a reedy oboe sighing 
The passionless intonement of a dirge.) 
Where tawny strand and restive ocean merge, 
I feel your furled wings flutter in the fog. 


Unfurl your wings! Adventure in the fog! 
Fling questions that unlock the secret stars! 

(I see white pinions, pearl-dripped, 

Skim avid breakers, foam-lipped, 
Like phantom wraiths that fret the perilous bars 
Where foundered ships yield only weed-wound spars 
To drift upon the tidewash in the fog.) 


“I am aware!” Your challenge to the fog 
Withers the spindrift like a flare of fire. 

(1 hear the curlew screaming, 

Like ghostly prayers streaming.) 
“Birth, Love and Death, the Arc of Life entire, 
? 


Am I, dowered with dreams of deep desire! 
So wings your cry, bright-bannered on the fog. 


I know your passionate quest in the fog. 
You burn to find the whither and the why. 

(Time the timeless winds have drowned; 

Space the twelve clean winds unbound.) 
Gather your lifting wings, take compass, fly! 
Measure the myriad lightning, follow the high 
Unsullied stars that tread the tenuous fog! 

RUTH FORBES SHERRY. 
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THE WORLD IS SUCH A LITTLE THING 
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Love, I was not born in vain, 
Nor were you born to chide me! 
Who knows the heights I may attain, 
Or who shall sit beside me? 


You would look before you leap; 
I leap and look thereafter, 

And I shall garner what I reap, 
Be it tears or laughter. 


The world is such a little thing! 
And shall we, then, be smaller? 
Against the cosmos I would fling 
My spirit, and grow taller. 
ELIOT KAYS STONE. 


THE SHIP 


The tall white ship put out 

For a good port, 

Her sailors singing men 

And lads with flashing eyes. . 

On the high waves, 

In the deep gulfs between, 

They looked at one another, 

Then they sang: 

Plunge deeper and swing higher, ship, 
Deeper, and higher, ship. 


Now in that palm-girt bay 

They are long overdue. 

On the long wharves the watchers wring their hands 
And ‘some already mourn 

Those lads and singing men, 

While others whisper, “Wait,” 

And none is sure, 

For the light of their tall mast is never seen, 

Fresh garlands fade meant for that prow. 











Plunge deeper and swing higher, ship— 
The captain and the singing men 
On the high crests, 
In the blue lapse between, 
Till in their hearts they have learned another song: 
Sail farther, ship, sail on 
To a more distant, a more radiant port. 
The once-chosen haven is not fair enough 
Nor in its waters would our anchors hold. 
Sail farther, farther, ship. 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 


NEW ENGLAND DIRGE: AFTER 
LONGFELLOW 


Insolent beggars of the sun, 

The chimneys of the cotton mills 

With sooty fingers smudge the sky 
When dawn is come on the rubbled hills. 


Under a last and leafless tree 

The village smithy stands; 
Through the cold ashes of his forge 
The smith, enervate, lifts his hands. 


For the brightness of the smithy fire 
Has huddled into quiet dust; 

The sad smith’s hammer and his heart 
Are bitten both with scaly rust. 


Symbol of all that sometime was 
Of little joys in little towns, 

His faded eyes look out like death 
Upon this countryside that frowns, 


And children, coming home from school, 
Grin at the open door 
To mock the solemn greybeard’s pace, 
The rusted sledge and the broken floor. 
J. G. E. HOPKINS. 
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DETACHMENT 


Through windows of my heart I saw them fly 
My loves, those beauteous things I called my own. 
Afraid to meet the loneliness within, 
I turned to find Love on the empty throne. 
ISABEL O'LEARY, F.c. 


URIAH DIES 


O Joab shed not your bitter tear 
Because Uriah dies tonight, 

For by the sacred ark I swear 
His was a bold and gallant fight. 


Lay sword and shield beside him now 
For faithful they have served the brave, 
And bear no taint of David’s seal 

That fashioned him this early grave. 


Let Bathsheba soon forgetting 
Go seeking love, stars over head, 
Know well a doublet red with blood 
Can spezk sufficient for the dead. 
J. HORACE LOSH. 


IRISH LOVE SONG 


Where are you, wild girl, where are you now at all, 

With the dark eyes and the curling smile on you? 

I’ve lost me all and yourself the cause— 

Facing over your shoulder, your red petticoat swinging, 

My fine cow strayed that was to bring money at the fair. 

What good is a woman to a man that’s lost gold, 

Even if Beauty’s self you are? And you shaking your head 

And calling with the long eyes of you— 

Ah, the young cow! Where now will I find her? 

She’s strayed and gone from me and the heart is broke in my body! 
BEATRICE BARRY. 
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MY IDOL 


The idol I worship 

Is a stalwart thing 

With white marble eyes, 
And one marble wing. 

The wing that I gave him 
Shall never know flight; 
And his white marble eyes 
Shall never know light! 

To fashion my idol 

It took many years, 

Much patience, much love, 
And a few quick tears. 

The models I used 

Were varied and many. 
Some I paid with my heart, 
And some with a penny. 
For though few were handsome, 
And others were holy, 

No man could have posed 
As my idol wholly. 

For winter and summer 
Can’t merge into one; 

Nor the sheen of the moon 
With the gold of the sun; 
Neither fire nor water 
Could give me the whole 
Which could warm my heart 
While cooling my soul... . 


The idol I love 

Is a captive thing; 

It can’t fly away 

For it has but one wing. 
And I worship my idol 
For what he could be 
If human and pulsing, 
And not made by me! 


ROSA ZAGNONI MARINONI. 
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HEART’S DOOR 


The heart’s door is a curious thing: 
No knob is visible, 

No latch and key; 

Nor will it ever swing 

To outside pressure, outside pull, 
However great the urgency, 

But must be opened 

From within. 


And if the guest be friend or clout, 
If gracious King of Kings— 
Whoever knocks 

Must wait without 

Until the keeper of the heart 
Unlocks 

The door and bids him 


Enter in. 
MARIE BARTON. 


DISCLOSURE 


I have not asked of you, O Earth, the reasons— 

The secret music of your blossoming— 

Nor questioned that the rhythm of your seasons 

Will turn again triumphantly to spring. 

But I have dared to listen for a sound, 

When darkness of the summer twilight grows, 

Of some small wind that close above the ground 

Shakes down the burning burden of the rose. 

Nor have I sought an answer from the sky 

Where stars drop down the hollows of the night; 

In darkness I have been content to lie 

And wait the slow return of amber light. 

You have unlocked your secrets for my eyes 

Who love your beauty under all your skies. 
DOROTHY MARY RILEY. 





POET’S CASTLE (To Edgar Allan Poe) 


All that was said was bartered for a groat. 
And now there’s very little left to say: 


“The bridge will draw no longer; dry the moat; 
The castle gapes in leaden-jawed dismay. 


“The merchants stuffed their bags with tapestries 
(Nor counted up the worth of anything), 
And jewels, silks, and china, all of these; 
And left an ounce of copper for the king. 


“Arms once stood ready by the battlements; 
But never a spear hissed down the ivied wall. 
The merchants seize these chattels of defense, 
And go out, paying nothing—nothing at all.” 
LE GARDE S. DOUGHTY. 


THIRD SEASON 


Brown autumn traces on this upland field 

Where we were wont to bivouac in June, 

Her foot-prints that are crimson wounds, unhealed 
By any golden balsam of the moon. 

Now loose-hung leaves announce the silver frost 
That night and morning grips the locust hedge, 
Beneath which summer lingered, hands out-tossed 
To catch the purple gifts the wild grapes pledge. 


Never without a hint of somberness 

Are these wild acres, half way up the hill, 

That deepens when bare trees are lusterless 
Against the rain and red-winged birds are still. 
Here after harvest satiate and bland, 

We walk with autumn, stars in either hand. 


JOSEPHINE LOUISE BYRNE. 
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MAKER OF SONGS 


Her talent seems a slight, exquisite thing 
That handles words with sentimental grace 
Fashioning verses delicate as lace 

And fragile as a night-moth’s tissue wing; 
Daintily tripping, silver measures sing 
Sophisticated gallantry’s embrace, 

Gay smiles that flutter on a pretty face, 
Miniature ecstasies to greet the Spring. 


Yet always, as I read, I think of trees 
Miraculously changed in bole and leaf, 
Stunted and shaped by patient Japanese 
To distant semblance of some forest-chief: 
What strength, what stature might the pygmies know 
Could interfering hands but let them go! 
MARY COLES CARRINGTON. 


COME, TAKE MY HAND 


Come, take my hand and walk this little mile; 
Salvage this little time before the earth 

Shadows the evening sun-ray from the dial 

To end the cycle of our dolorous birth. 

Oh, save this saddened young man’s dream of a hand 
That might besiege with atoms all this lead 

To mint an ounce of music, thus forfend 

The darksome prospect of a dreamless bed. 


Let the hands cease caressing careless clay, 
Rose-lips cease ravishment by kiss of bees 
Else all your sweetness, swiftly borne away, 
Become stale honey lost in hollow trees. 

So might we force the secret sought of old— 
And love turn leaden life to purest gold. 


LOUIS HASLEY. 


WINGED JOURNEY 


The once familiar earth drops down 
To unfamiliar depths; then dark! 

No patterns left to spell the town— 
Nothing but transcendent rapture, 
Intimate winds, and the moon’s mark 
On meadows where the mists capture 
Strange radiance from stranger gold. 
We are immortal thus to hold 
Eternity upon our lips, 

Within our eyes; to touch a tide, 
Invisible, whose current slips, 

Like silver through the star-pinned beams 
Of night; as Valkyrie to ride 

In chariots spun of steel and dreams, 
And come at last to be as one 

With midnight, or the sudden sun. 


EDWINA ELROY. 


IF WE HAD NEVER MET 


“If we had never met,” you said today! 
At once old memories went hurrying, 
As little birds in fear of untried wing 
Half fly, half run. In fluttering disarray 
They ventured forth, all eagerness to stray 
Back to the dreamy meadow of our spring, 
Where sunlight calls, where apple blossoms fling 
Remembered fragrance to the winds of May. 


Then suddenly emerged that hour when, lost, 
With tangled briers clutching at our feet, 
We found the path and marked it with a stone. 
Dear heart, we may not reckon all the cost 
Of altered lives, or know how incomplete 
Life might have been if each had walked alone. 


CONSTANCE ENTWISTLE HOAR. 
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THE GYPSY YOUTH 


Drenched full by the flooding fire of the sunset, 
Shirtless, and sheathed in bronze, he stood: 

A gypsy son, who was sired in the outlands, 

As wild as a weed in the wildest wood. 


He raised his hand, and a snake’s eyes glittered 
From the tawny bracelet-clasp that he wore; 

The wolf-hound sprawled at his bare feet straightened 
His savage body for sleep once more. 


He sang, and the wind-scarred band that listened, 
Swayed to his music, as the sun went down; 
A cinnamon ball that shattered about him, 
Circling his curls with a crimson crown. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 


INHERITORS 


Isolde’s heart is not yet cold, 
Francesca’s book is still unread, 

And tides that lashed the Cornish coast 
Are never quieted. 


The golden fleece disturbs the dream 
Of Jason, and the good King Mark 

Pursues a bright lost loveliness 
Across the stormy dark. 


The tempest still besieges us, 
And blinds us with an ancient wind, 
And beats on hearts already pierced, 
By memories javelined. 


Today within our bastioned walls 

The visored knight sets up his camp; 
And nightly in our cobbled court 

His stallions plunge and stamp. 


Yet though you ride in uncleft steel, 

Or weep with sackcloth round your loins, 
You share the desperate perfidy 

Of thirty silver coins. 


Beloved, we may not escape 
Those other lives; inheritors 
Are we who love, and all who love, 
Of wounds and songs and wars. 
EMMA GRAY TRIGG. 


AUGUST RHYTHM 


The soft winds sway the apple-boughs, 
Adroop with slowly ripening fruit— 

In heavy clusters hanging there, 

Each branch in sleepy rhythm soughs, 
“All we can bear, all we can bear—” 
While crickets chant in mock despair, 
“Knew it, knew it, knew it, knew it—” 

MARION LEE. 


THE SATIRIST 


His pen drips bitterness, he rhymes 

Cruel words that only he remembers. 

God takes a crooked stick like him, sometimes 
To stir Life’s smoldering embers, 

Then lays this bent, misshapen wood, 

Its duty done, upon the pyre, 

To be consumed within the fire 

In one brief blaze of glory. 

(The Satirist has told his story! ) 


Now, whether the high leaping flame 
Is from the crooked stick we name, 
Only the burning fire can tell 
And it conceals the secret well. 
MARY MCKENNA. 
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GIVE ME A CLOUD TO WEAR 


In what dim corner of the sky 

Are all the waiting clouds piled high? 
Where does cast-off beauty go? 

The green of trees? The white of snow? 


Give me a little cloud to wear, 
Put one small star in my gold hair, 
Adorn me with the morning light, 
That I may give my love delight! 
ALICE UPTON-CLOSE. 


PSALM FOR THE FAITHFUL 


Hope in God, for I will not rely on reeds 
Nor give my weight to quicksands. 
Those who build 
On sands will sorrow when the storm recedes: 
And newer rains descend the east, they will be chilled 
In bone and marrow. Seeing, I was moved. 
I sought a rock, my cornerstone was strong, 
My tabernacle high and faith behooved 
My labor. 
Wherefore I beseeched my God: prolong 

My soul in favor, shelter me and feed 
My hunger. Make Your Countenance to shine 
Upon Your servant who received the seed 
Within good ground and fructifies the vine 
With grapes soon ripe. 

And I was blessed in eager grace 
Because my Lord became my refuge and no man 
Seduced my faith. And I came nigh the place 
Of wisdom, bathing where the many waters ran, 
And was refreshed in mercy. 

I will praise 
My God: rejoicing in new light, my feet accord 
My going; they are fleet like doe’s, they bless my days 
Secure in confidence before the Lord. 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


POETRY AND RELIGION* 
THomas WALSH 


HERE are two forces in the world that have tried to disassociate re- 
ligion from poetry and these forces have been operating almost 
from the beginnings of our Christianity. The student of the origins of 
human civilization are aware that, in the earliest remains of our racial 
chronicles, we are confronted in every quarter of the globe with ex- 
pressions, more or less crude, of man’s aspirations toward a life beyond 
the grave, to a great father and creator of the universe around him. 
Assyria, Chaldea and Egypt are at one in this with the earliest fragments 
we possess of the history and primeval chantings of the American In- 
dians, the natives of the South Seas and the Australian aborigines. Hand 
in hand with the religious cravings of the human heart in every part of 
the world goes the lyrical and ritual expressions of their fears and their 
worships. The inspired writers of the Hebrews bear testimony to this 
correlation and the most recent investigations of their texts as literature 
reveal a constantly increasing discovery of literary and poetic devices in 
their enunciation of the religious doctrines they would declare. In the 
eastern literatures this oneness of poetry and religion is particularly evi- 
dent. Song was reserved for the divine rites; the world and its poor in- 
terests were hardly worthy of the chanting of the great seers and poets 
of extreme antiquity; poetry was the highest approach of poor humanity 
in voicing its appeal to the omnipotent. 

Therefore we find that the beginnings of Christian poetry are more 
developed in the Oriental rites and that in the Greek rituals our first 
Christian services of song, our first Catholic poets, following the pathway 
traced for us by Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, Who is not only a poet 
but in our hearts and throughout every Christian land is poetry itself. 
The New Testament gives ample testimony of this in every word and act 
reported to have reproduced the acts and words of Our Saviour. I need 
not tarry longer on so self-evident a fact. The first two centuries of 


* This heretofore unpublished article by the late Thomas Walsh, poet, Hispanist and 
Associate Editor of The Commonweal, appears through the courtesy of his sister and 
literary executor, Miss Lorna Walsh. “Tom” Walsh, a noted poet, is author of “The 
Prison Ships,” “Pilgrim Kings,’ “Gardens Overseas and Other Poems,” “Don Folquet,” 
“Eleven Poems of Ruben Dario,” “Hispanic Anthology” and “The Catholic Anthology,” 
and many translations appearing under his pseudonyms—Roderick Gill and Garret 
Strange. His “Selected Poems,” posthumous, edited by John Bunker, with memoirs by 
the latter, Michael Williams and Edward L. Keyes, was the first book of verse to be chosen 
by the Catholic Book of the Month Club. Although “Poetry and Religion” was written 
shortly after the compilation of “The Catholic Anthology,” nevertheless it has a particular 
appositeness today —Tne Epirors. 
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Greek Christianity reveal to us such pure singing as the Revelations of 
Saint John the Evangelist, the hymns of Saint Athenogenes and Clement 
of Alexandria and in the fourth century the splendid chanting of Saint 
Ephrem the Syrian. 

In the Latin Church we find a sort of reluctance to adopt the direct 
lyric methods of the easterners. Poetry among the Romans of the em- 
pire had become an art, at the best mundane and artistically cognate with 
paganism, or at the worst carnal and abhorrent to Christian ideals. It 
was to be avoided by the pure soul in search of the eternal life. The 
earliest Christian rhythms were therefore of a ritual liturgical character. 
Poetry, like the Roman baths, was to be eschewed on account of the vices 
and irregularities almost inevitably associated with it. Therefore with 
the rare exceptions of the hymns of Saint Ambrose and the chants of 
Propertius celebrating the triumphs of the Christian martyrs we can find 
little pure poetry representing direct personal emotion. 

This prejudice against the Christian poet coming from the inside of 
our Church has passed down throughout all our centuries. It shocks 
some pious souls even today to hear Christ referred to as a poet; the lyrical 
writings of Catholic sages and saint have always taken an apologetic air, 
and the very great singing of our religious masters has been done with an 
attempt at privacy and their works in very many cases have not been 
published until after their death. This happened to Saint Teresa, to 
Saint John of the Cross, to Fray Luis de Léon. The coming of the Renais- 
sance gave some relief to our religious singers. In Petrarch they found a 
model after whom they might declare their human emotions in more or 
less symbolical form. But the note of apology for indulgence, as they 
said, in the trifling follies of religious song, still persisted among our 
scholars and, if I may be permitted to say it here, is still not unknown in 
our seminaries and cloisters, even after the reign of a poet Pope like Leo 
XIII who sent forth his Latin odes from the throne of the papacy itself. 

If this prejudice could operate even in the case of religious poetry, 
where irregularity, the danger of misguided mysticism joined with the 
practice of the revolters against the Church in the sixteenth century to 
express their individual emotions in services wholly consisting of preach- 
ments and singing, what wonder that, with the passing of the religious 
warfares of the seventeenth century, the infidels of the eighteenth cen- 
tury should set out to destroy whatever ran counter to the unbeliefs in 
the traditional poetry of the Christian centuries? The great age of 
Italian, Spanish, French and German mystical and devotional authors 
had spent itself; another age of imitators had succeeded to handle the 
great themes of redemption and divinity and the results had grown de- 
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plorable for the most part. For it may be declared as a critical axiom 
that only the highest literary gifts can attain to any success with religious 
poetry. There is nothing in the world so bad, so mediocre as a tepid, 
limping singing of the message of divine truths and divine aspirations. 
The atheists, unbelievers and enemies of Christianity had easy work to 
rout those weakling psalmodists, whose intentions were honest enough 
but whose faith and whose genius were not strong enough to carry their 
great message into unfading forms of literature. They might write 
words suitable to touching melodies, words to match the aims of the re- 
vivalists; they might adapt the great hymns of antiquity to prevailing 
harmonies of later days, but they could not and they did not accomplish 
poetry in the way it was accomplished by the little singers of the little 
days. Success in poetry was left to the amorists, the sexualists, the do- 
mestic bards, the critical and satyrical masters with the result that every 
material faculty has been threshed and threshed and every form of human 
sensibility has been cultivated and analyzed except the religious sense, 
the primitive controlling passion of all literature. 

We have critics today who are sensitive enough to tremble like an 
aspen leaf at any work of art revealing the phantasms of human delight 
or suffering, who if you speak of the religious sense will inquire what is 
meant. It is like asking a blind man to distinguish between a certain 
shade of blue and green. The soul of a vast majority of our readers today 
may properly be said to be nonexistent so far as their consciousness in 
literature is concerned. They read the works of our literary masters of 
devotional character with a mixture of boredom and deadness. There 
was an indirect salvation for many such readers and authors in the re- 
vival a few years ago of what we may term the mystical in literature. 
Materialism had played out the few elements of earthly fact and the lim- 
ited gamut of man’s vices; clearly a new field had to be discovered if our 
publishing houses were to continue their output. The supersensitive, the 
mystery story, mind reading and hypnotism were all tried with some 
success. The stories of the miracles had undergone a very thorough ex- 
ploitation of ridicule and denial throughout the eighteenth century, but 
perhaps, mused these watchers of the publishers’ horizons all that was in 
these supernatural wonders had not been exhausted. From ridicule to 
appreciation was but a short turn for many of our writers. There was 
the great Saint Francis of Assisi, the ecstatic Catherine of Siena, the 
Spanish Saint Teresa and Saint John of the Cross. Turning from the 
fads of Yogiism, Mahatmaism, we pass through diabolism—in whose hor- 
rors there is at least an implication of believing in something divine which 
a fiend may desecrate—we arrive at a pale revival of Medizvalism; knights 
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and ladies move across the scene in the bobbed hair and baggy trousers 
of a Shakespearean production in modern dress; the old legends like that 
of the Blessed Virgin taking the place of a truant nun reaches us from 
Germany in the success of ““The Miracle.” Ben Jonson’s bitter satire on 
the corruptions of Venice also comes to us from Germany in the new 
success of his ““Volpone.” Old ideas in new forms are making up our lit- 
eratures. Inventiveness seems almost exhausted and cleverness has taken 
the place of genius. 

During the course of my work in putting together my recent book, 
“The Catholic Anthology,” I could not but feel the marked falling-off 
in the character of religious poetry as we came down to the modern cen- 
turies. The devastation of the eighteenth century and the growth of 
materialism had left their marks even on our religious singers. The best 
that remained to them was their borrowings from the antique writers. I 
had to note the scarcity of Catholic poetry among the French masters 
and therefore I was forced to omit some great names that were borne by 
Catholics like Charles d’Orleans, Ronsard and the majority of the poets 
of the Pléiade; I was embarrassed before the volumes of the Irish poet, 
Thomas Moore, and it was only when I reached the date of Manzoni and 
Alphonse de Lamartine that I could take courage again. In Annette von 
Dreste-Hulshoff of Germany and Adam Mickievicz there were great 
Catholic qualities and in Gerald Mangan of old Ireland the creative spirit 
seemed to wake again. Father William Faber proved also a treasure trove 
and Aubrey de Vere and Coventry Patmore showed somthing like a real 
renascence of our Catholic claims upon supremacy in poetry. The 
Jesuit, Gerard Manley Hopkins, and Paul Verlaine reawakened hopes for 
this; Father John Tabb reinforced it, and Alice and Wilfred Meynell 
raised up the white banner that was seized by Francis Thompson and car- 
ried to the very top of the battlements of Christ. Here we have one of 
our latest milestones on the lofty plains of universal poetry. None can 
gainsay this: Francis Thompson is the last of the greater poets whether 
Catholic or secular. 

Our more recent singers are still too close to us for a formal reckon- 
ing in criticism. We have a proud company of poets throughout the 
modern world; the Christian revival in French poetry, in Italian poetry; 
in the work of Ruth Schauman, of Saint Thérése of the Little Flower, in 
the recently uncovered poetry of Father Pro-Juarez, the Mexican martyr 
to the Calles régime; in the lovely inspiration of many of the poets of 
Easter Week in Ireland. Our American singers are not lagging far be- 
hind Father Tabb, in intoning the rhythms of our Faith. Not to make 
what might seem invidious distinctions I shall not mention the five or 
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ten of our Catholic American poets whose work seems to me to hold the 
sacred fires of the past. 

Sometimes in the course of a position that enables me to decide upon 
the merits of many of our Catholic poets, my conscience which is still 
alive in the midst of personal and party prejudices feels itself in a quan- 
dary before writings that are evidently imbued with a holy spirit but 
lack some of the various qualities that are necessary for success with a 
modern poem. There is no form of our art so difficult as the writing of a 
fine religious poem today; nothing more dreary than a mediocre Catholic 
poem filled with the worn out clichés and tritenesses of easy memories and 
banal imitation. Somebody has declared the great love-poems have all 
been written and oftentimes I feel that the same thing might be remarked 
about our religious poems. We must remember, of course, that what we 
possess of the old writers is merely the residue of a vast world of composi- 
tions that have disappeared from view. It is the same thing with paint- 
ing; all the painters of the renaissance were not Michelangelos or Ra- 
phaels. In their time painting was at least the avocation of all persons of 
gentility and culture. How much of this has reached down to our cen- 
tury? And how much of what is written today will endure is something 
no man can predict. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Richmond, Va. 

To the Editor—One of your correspondents spoke of widening the area 
of the poetic content in your magazine. It rather struck me, and I went 
over all the poems again. I noticed that quite a great many of them 
seemed to deal with variations of the same subject. I hadn’t noticed 
it before. Then it occurred to me that his idea wasn’t a bad one. What 
do you think? SPIRIT is certainly a superior magazine. Do you think 
that, in order to attain a maximum of force that the subject matter 
should touch on all sides of life? It is certainly interesting to speculate 
on this.—Florence Dickinson Stearns. 

Perhaps we can most briefly answer the point raised in this letter by 
advising that “Rome was not built in a day.” More directly we can say 
to our correspondent that there is no need to speculate—the “area” of 
the subject content will be widened. This is a definite part of SPIRIT’S 
editorial policy —Tue Eprrors. 

Baton Rouge, La. 
To the Editor—Although I am not congenitally one of those who rush 
into print via the “communications” departments, I am impelled to write 
that I more thoroughly agree with Mr. Everett Nash’s letter in your July 
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issue than I do with the general tenor of Mr. William Thomas Walsh’s 
article. Mr. Nash would have the poet stand completely on his own; Mr. 
Walsh apparently advocates that he be supported, if not indefinitely, at 
least for a temporary period. 

The latter position puts the poet in a category where I think he has 
no right to be and the sooner he disavows that classification the better it 
will be for poets in general and poetry in particular. There has been too 
much of the parasitical accusation hurled at the poet in the past and no 
greater harm can be done to the honest artist than that wrought by the 
long-haired, flowing-necktied, eccentric fop who softly bleats that, be- 
cause he has “‘a divine gift,” the world owes him a living and he would 
prostitute his genius if he made one for himself.—Carl Homer. 


Paducah, Ky. 

To the Editor—Thomas O’Hagan in his article (The Value of Poetry 
Constant) at least through indirection, states that devotion to poetry is 
almost rare in the world. But in America, I am sure that this devotion is 
more widespread than he appears to recognize. In my opinion, more 
poetry is being written today than in any other age. It may not be good 
poetry. Yet the fact that it is written, well or badly, is the point, for it 
would not be written unless there was deep interest. And almost any 
editor can testify overwhelmingly to the amount.—William Cranford. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Cup of the Years, by J. Corson Miller. Bruce Humphries. $1.75. 

Mr. Miller is one of those rare persons who has experienced joy and 
who can also express it. The “thunder-whisperings of God,” the “music 
mines of Samarcand,” the “blue tremendous mornings” of June, boys 
“with sad Shakespearean smiles and glad Catullan graces,” the “sym- 
metric stone and iron ecstasies” of the Cathedral of Salamanca, “the 
ritualistic runes” of the windows of Cologne, the choir’s silver, soft as 
rain—all these precious images are wrought into his “Cup of the Years.” 
Yet the poet is not a sentimentalist. At times his nature lyrics, notably 
“Bluebird” and “The Artist,” fail to impress, but this fault springs from 
triteness of thought and occasionally banal fancy. It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Miller has not developed his undeniable capacity for sustained 
imagery. Rich unmined veins are suggested in the metaphysical poems 
“Chronometric,” “Amor in Excelsis,” “El Supremo” (in our opinion an 
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inappropriate title for an interesting poem) and “His Wealth of Agony.” 
This last poem is definitely seventeenth century in the use of the conceit 
which pictures Christ’s Body bejeweled with wounds, “five red roses 
blown of blood.” 


There were five red roses blown of blood 

And they bloomed so rich and they hung so high, 
And out of them spilled the Seed of Life 

And the parched earth drank, as it watched Him die. 


Each bruise was a sapphire Pain had mined 
From an ore that Heaven prepared of old; 
Oh the rubies fell from His mangled feet 
And the sweat on His hair was fine-spun gold... 


Was ever a body bejewelled as His? 
Not ever since counting of time began; 
With a wealth of agony flung to the world 
From the outstretched arms of a God made Man. 


“Cup of the Years” suffers to a certain extent from the inclusion of sev- 
eral verses which like parvenus who have not been tailored well are ill at 
ease in the company of genuine aristocrats.—F. xX. C. 


Mysteries of the Earth, by Margaret E. Bruner. The Kaleidograph 
Press. $1.50. 

Nothing has escaped the amiable solicitude of Mrs. Bruner in her 
“Mysteries of Earth.” The seasons of the year, the lone tree, the guardian 
elm, the giant Eucalyptus, the hollyhocks, the chrysanthemums and the 
ageratum, the old men with tired eyes and gray-haired grandmothers, in 
short, the flora, fauna and humaniora open to the eye is captured and 
bundled into more or less conventional verse. Although the sonnet is 
Mrs. Bruner’s favorite form, she has given us occasional quatrains and 
bits of vers libre such as ‘“‘Prayers.” 


We pray when trouble 

And misfortune confront us; 
Yet we seldom think 

To express our gratitude 

For days of prosperity. 


The sonnets more fortunately reach a somewhat higher level.—r. x. c. 
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